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Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subserip- 
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ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two clotl 
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Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letter- 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


CURIOUS case was decided last week in 
4) the First Division of the Court of Sessions 
at Edinburgh. George Aitken, farmer and 
merchant, who died at sea in 1909, left direc- 
tions in his will that a certain part of the 
buildings standing on his heritable property 
in Musselburgh at the corner of High Street, 
Fisherrow and South Street should be de- 
molished and on the site be erected ‘* a mas- 
sive equestrian bronze statue of artistic 
merit’ representing the testator as cham- 
pion at the town’s riding of the marches. 
The site was to be enclosed in an artistic 
manner, and laid out with shrubs or other- 
wise, about £20 a year being provided for 
maintenance while £5,000 or more was to be 
devoted to the expense of the work. The 
outbreak of the war prevented the trustees 
from carrying out the project, the statutory 
restrictions on the right to remove tenants 
making it impossible to clear the two shops 
and three dwelling-houses on the site. The 
residuary legatees have now submitted that 
these directions as to the monument were 
invalid in respect that they were ‘‘ unreason- 
able, extravagant and useless and contrary 
to public policy.’’ The legatees succeeded, 
the municipality of Musselburgh being 
strongly opposed to the scheme, which—it 
was argued--would by that opposition, if 
carried out, fail in its intended effect, since 
instead of redounding to the glory of the 
Aitken family it would, as Lord Sands ex- 
pressed it,’’ cause the memory of the testator 
and his family to stink in the nostrils of 
the community of Musselburgh as associated 
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with a monument which tended to make 
their town and their civic customs ridicu- 
lous.’’ George Aitken, who described himself 
in his will as ‘‘ last of the male line in 
Musselburgh ’’ of a family which had been 
connected with the town for several centuries, 
had twice been chosen as the symbolic cham- 
pion of the townsmen at the riding of the 
marches. 


OOKING through the Transactions of the 
Hunter Archaeological Society for 
November, which contains many interesting 
and instructive matters, we noticed that 
odd name for a Hill—Sir William, 01 
Black Sir William. Lady Newdigate, trav- 
elling to Sheffield from Buxton in 1781, 
writes of it to Sir Roger Newdigate, her hus- 
band, ‘* our Black Sir William which 1 find 
is the name of that’ high Rocky Plain, but 
I caunot get a reason why it is so call’d. 
Ye people at ye foot of that hill cd. give no 
acct. at all, but ye Maid who waited upon 
us at Middleton believed it was from Sit 
William a Conqueror who fought there. 
Such a field of battle is not usually chosen, 
for it is entirely cover’d with pieces of 
Black Rock most of them bigger than ye 
Conqueror himself who we must suppose to 
have been a very great man.”’ Mr. J. E. 
Tyler from whose article (‘ A Visit to Shef- 
field in the Eighteenth Century’) the above 
is taken tells us that the usual road from 
Sheffield to Buxton at that period, after 
Grindleford, led up Sir William by Bretton 
to Great Hucklow. 


()S Feb. 7, the birthday of Charles 

Dickens, the Manchester Guardian pub- 
lished some reminiscences of Dickens by Mr. 
Francesco Berger of the Guildhall School of 
Music, one of the few persons now surviving 
who knew him intimately. Mr. Berger gives 
some account of the composition and the per- 
formance of ‘ The Frozen Deep,’ for which 
he wrote the overture. It was given 
at the Dickens’s home in Tavistock 
Square, on a_ stage erected in the 
back garden. Of this, by the special com- 
mand of Queen Victoria a private perform- 
ance was given at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tions in Regent Street, at which Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort, with the King of 
the Belgians, were present. The Queen stayed 
in the theatre till Dickens had had time vo 
change the ragged garments he wore in the 
final scene for ordinary evening dress, and 
come and receive her thanks for the pleasure 
he had given her. Mr. Berger also describes 
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a dinner with Dickens at the Garrick Club, 
to discuss some detail of this play, when 
Thackeray came in and was brought by Dic- 
kens to dine at their table. 


THE Jtalian Mail notes that the wooden 
crosses marking the graves of American 
soldiers in Europe are to be replaced by 
marble. This is to be procured from and 
worked in Italy, and last week the making 
of crosses was begun at Pietra Santra, where 
a group of American officers are to inspect 
them and despatch them to their destination 
as they are completed. The head of this 
mission is Captain Canty, who acted as 
Guard of Honour on their homeward journey 
to the bodies of Italian soldiers who were 
killed fighting in the American army. 

We have also found a statement in the 
Italian Mail for Jan. 29 to the effect that 
at the little village of Salecchio near Biella 
there have been no deaths for five years ; and 
mention of an Italian priest Francesco Lana 
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the United States, beating by nearly 
double the price fetched in 1910 by Franz 
Hals’s ‘ Portrait of a Woman’ in the 
| Yerkes sale (£28,670). : 

| Another interesting sale in New York 
'was that of two series of Thackeray’s 
| correspondence from the autograph collection 
|of Mr. A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo. Both 
were bought by Messrs. Rosenbach, and they 
fetched nearly £6,000. Both series illustrate 
| Thackeray’s -relations with the Brookfields. 
Other MSS. of high interest in this collec- 
| tion were a letter of Keats to the Jeffreys 
| (£1,100), Charlotte Bronté’s preface to the 
second edition of ‘ Jane Eyre’ and Charles 
| Lamb’s commonplace book (£1,380). 


|\Two Hundred Years Ago. 





| From 


(‘The LONDON JOURNAL. 


who invented a nave volante in the seven- | 


teenth century. He wrote directions for 
construction, which may be read in a rare 
book dated 1670, and have been proved by 
experiment to be perfectly sound, but 
poverty “‘ which does not permit me to spend 
the hundred ducats necessary ’’ prevented 
him from making the trial himself. 


MONG pictures which have recently 
changed hands we made note of five or 

six as of special interest. On Feb. 4 Messrs. 
Christie sold two portraits by Gilbert Stuart, 
of Miss Ann and Miss Mary Barry, daugh- 
ters of an English Consul in New York at 
the end of the eighteenth century. The for- 


mer fetched 1,300 guineas (Messrs. Arthur | 


Tooth & Sons) and the latter 1,000 guineas 
(Barry). At the same sale, from Lady 


Thomas’s collection at Boscombe, were two | 


Morlands: ‘Jack at the Capstan’ (105 
guineas) and ‘ The Smugglers (155 guineas) 
both bought by Messrs. Arthur Tooth, and 
a frozen river scene with buildings and 
figures by Van der Neer (Houthakker) which 
sold for 310 guineas. 

Rembrandt’s portrait of his son Titus 
seated in an arm-chair was bought last week 
by Sir Joseph Duveen at the sale of the 
late Chauncey Stillman’s collection of pic- 
tures in the American Art Galleries, New 
York. 
now for the second time; the first time was 
many years ago when he bought it from the 
Duke of Rutland’s collection. The price is 


He paid £56,670 for it, buying it | 


a “record” for a painting sold at auction | 


SaturDay, February 11, 1726-7. 
ForktGn AFFAIRS. 


: our Good Allies the French are 
mightily animated by the vigorous Refolu- 
tions of the Britifh Parliament to fupport 
his Majefty, and carry him through all 
Engagements he has enter’d into by virtue 
of the Hanover Treaty; fo that all the 
Orders iffued for the great Armaments 
'making in that Kingdom, both by Sea and 
Land, are effectually and chearfully execu- 
ted. Mean time the Troops of the Prince 
of Heffe Caffel are not only faid to be 
_rveady for the Service of the King of Great 
Britain, but ’tis faid that his Highnefs and 
| fome other Proteftant Princes of the Empire, 
| have offer’d to fend 30000 Men into the 
Service of the States-General.—As to the 
| Duke of Wolfembuttle’s Treaty with the 
| Emperor, it gives the Hanover Allies no 
| Uneafinefs at all, becaufe of three Condi- 
| tions in it, viz. That his Troops fhall not 
act againft the Houfe of Hanover; nor 
againft the King of Pruffia; nor againft 
the Proteftant Religion. They write from 
Italy. that the Pretender and his Eldeft 
Son continue at Bologna, feafting by Day 
and dancing by Night, but that he has 
particular Hours which he devotes to his 
Allies abroad, and is fo vigilant and fecret 
|in all his political Conduct, that he has 
caufed a Flanderkin of a good Family to 
/ be arrefted at Bologna, on Sufpicion of his 
being a Spy, and his Papers to be feized. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NARCISSUS LUTTRELL. 


|) an inteiesting sketch of the life of the 
author of the ‘ Relation of State Affairs 
from 1678 to 1714,’ Sir H. Maxwell Lyte 
quotes (‘ History of Dunster,’ p. 524) a 
remark of Thomas Hearne attributing to | 
Luttrell a life of obscurity and meanness, 
and representing as an inconsistency that 
his funeral should have been attended by 
eminent persons. As Sir H. Maxwell Lyte 
has suggested, this disparaging reference 
originated in jealousy on political bias. 
From Luttrell’s diary in the British Mus- 
eum, to which attention was drawn sixty 
years ago {2 S. xii. 44), it is evident that 
Luttre!! was a chief figure in the society of 
Chelsea, and that he was often a visitor to 
London. The diary covers little more than 
two years, and is kept with no approach to | 
regularity, the events of less than a sixth of 
the days being entered; but although the 
period was that which intervened between 
the death of his first wife and his marriage 
to his second one, the diary shows Luttrell 
frequently in the company of Lords Ferman- 
agh and Sutherland, joining in a club at the 
Northumberland Arms, and both entertain- 
ing, and being entertained by, his friends. 
He appears as a man of much piety, and he 
began to keep the diary evidently as a moni- 
tor. With that object he is careful to re- 
cord always the hour that he rose, the time 
that he spent in religious exercises in his | 
chamber, his attendances at church, and 
any excess in what seems to have been for | 
the time a temperate habit. His character | 
was an affectionate one. He was never | 
happy without his son at his side, and he | 
mentions many visits to and from other | 
relations. He throws a veil over his liter- 
ary activities, which are presumably the 
‘odd things’ that were a daily occupation, 
but he emphasizes his horticultural pursuits 
by no less frequent mention of his being in 
the garden. His health was not too good, | 
and was possibly not benefited by a tendency 
to abstain from food and to drink green tea. | 
For Hearne’s allusion to Luttrell’s funeral 
a paragraph in The London Evening Post 
of July 6—8, 1732. was the authority, and 
there is no reason to doubt that as Luttrell 
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had an estate in Cornwall, Lord Falmouth 
as well as Lord Fermanagh was a close friend, 
and that the chief justices of the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, the other judge 
and the serjeant who are mentioned had 
been allied to Luttrell in his professional or 
political life. 

Last Thursday night was interred at Chelsea 
Church, Narcissus Luttrell, Esq., his pall 
being supported by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Viscounts Falmouth and Fermanagh, the Lord 
Raymond, the Lord Chief Justice Eyre, Mr. 
Justice Price, and Mr. Serjeant Brydges. He 
was a gentleman of a plentiful fortune and 
of very ancient family, being descended from 
Sir Andrew Luttrell, a person of note in the 
reign of Henry III, some of whose descendants 
now enjoy Dunster Castle in the county of 
Somerset. He was well known to the curious 
of the last age, as well as of the present, for 
his large and valuable collection of hooks, 
now remaining in the very study where the 
Earl of Shaftesbury and Mr. Locke composed 
many of their learned productions. He was 
formerly of Gray’s Inn, and met with this 
singular incident in the early part of his 
profession as to plead before a person at that 
time sitting in one of the supreme courts of 
Westminster Hall, whom he had formerly seen 
in his father’s service. He soon quitted the 
practice of the law, but served many years in 
the commission of the peace with: great 
integrity and ability, and without the least 
gain or advantage, though he was at last 


' turned out as a supposed enemy to those very 


principles which he had all along boldly 
espoused while he was in parliament, and one 
of the warm promoters of the Exclusion Bill, 
a considerable loss to a trading justice, but 
was none to him, who by his birth, fortune, 
profession and ability, was some honour to 
the commission itself. 
F. Exrincton Batt. 


FIVE FELLOW-WORKERS OF 
CAPTAIN COOK. 


yEWFOUNDLAND as a surveying field 
has possibly no equal in the world where 


exactly the same adverse circumstances of 
_ ice and bad foggy weather prevail, where the 


summer season is so short and uncertain, 
and where so little detailed work can be 
shewn in the available time. 

Previous to 1760, the existing charts had 
been compiled from various sources, the 
longitude used depending upon the compara- 
tive sailing qualities of various sailing-ves- 
sels, and their respective passages between 
the principal headlands. Elaborate maps 
had been made previous to 1759, but being 
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based on no system of triangulation or other 
accurate fixation of points, and being carried 
through so that no part of the work was 
self-contained and complete, the whole of 
them was valueless. No doubt, had we the 
means of calculating the money spent on 
these early maps, we could exhibit a very 
handsome sum, driving home the still much 
needed lesson that map-making and chart 
construction, when inaccurate and inefficient, 
spell not only trouble, delay and a large 
direct waste of public money, but also dan- 
ger to all vessels navigating the locality in 
question. 

In 1762 this waste, so far as the southern 
and western coast of Newfoundland were 
concerned, came to an end. The idea that 
the Hydrographical Survey of a coast, to- 
gether with its neighbouring sea area, was 
a business which could be completed in a 
definite period and then set aside as finished 
was once and for all discarded and the sur- 
vey was undertaken by the master hand, 
James Cook, upon sound and permanent 
lines. 

Cook’s method is known technically as 
‘a modified running survey ’’ (one inch to a 
sea mile) founded upon a trigonometrical 
basis. Several of his main stations remain 
to-day. But his work, although an admir- 
able survey, was not considered sufficiently 
complete for the needs of modern navigation. 
The doubts of it were early justified, for the 
re-survey of St. George’s Bay revealed nine 
hidden dangers, and that of St. John’s Bay 
somewhere in the vicinity of a score of dan- 
gers, not charted. None of the dangers dis- 
covered could have been found unless the 
survey had been carried out on a larger scale 
than James Cook employed. 

Mention of Joseph Gilbert, Michael Lane 
(of whom so little has been recorded, and 
that little in error), John Cartwright, 
Joseph Frederick Wallet des Barres and 
Samuel Holland, practically completes the 
list of surveyors who assisted Cook in the 


first great Hydrographical Survey ever 
undertaken. 
1. JosepH Gitpert, Master, R.N. (after- 


wards Lieutenant). 

This officer was born about the year 1733, 
at Boston, Lincolnshire. He was appointed 
Master of H.M.S. Guernsey by warrant 
dated Oct. 1, 1764. Captain, afterwards 


Commodore, Palliser then had this command. 
The Guernsey was employed throughout the 
navigable season of 1766 and 1767 on the 


Straits of Belleisle and Labrador coasts, and 
Joseph Gilbert was employed surveying dur- 
ing the latter year on that portion of Labra- 
dor between York Point, Chateau Bay and 
Cape Bluff in 52 55/ North latitude, a little 
to the northward of Square Island and Cape 
St. Michael. This survey included the 
northern half of the island of Bellisle, ana 
the surveyor gave his name to a great arm 
of the sea which he calls Gilbert River. 
The chart appeared in ‘The North Ameri- 
can Pilot,’ Part 1, and forms one of the 
collection of 61 charts and plans included 
therein by Captain James Cook, and Michael 
Lane, surveyors. First published in 1775 
and again in 1799. See British Museum 
collection of Maps 31—E—13 (1799). 

Joseph Gilbert remained as Master of 
H.M.S. Guernsey until the ship was finally 
paid off on Jan. 2, 1769. We see by the 
Muster Rolls in the Public Record Office 
that W. Robinson (aged 21 on joining Oct. 
1, 1764) was Master’s Mate of the Guernsey. 
He also came from Boston, Lincolnshire, and 
was promoted to Master of H.M.S. Spy on 
Oct. 22, 1765. 

Michael Lane was serving as schoolmastei 

of the Guernsey from Oct. 1, 1764, until he 
was promoted to Master’s Mate of the Gren- 
ville on Dec. 24, 1766, by order of Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Moore. John Cartwright 
was Ist Lieutenant of this ship, and he was 
employed surveying in 1768 at Exploits, 
Newfoundland. No doubt some credit is due 
to these officers for the Northern Shore of 
the Bellisle Strait as delineated on the chart 
which includes Cook’s work of 1763, and is 
said to be his work in 1766, and which vas 
published in that year. 
_ During 1769 Gilbert was employed suivey- 
ing in Plymouth Sound, which chart is 
among the British Museum collection, Maps 
2123 (21) with title:—‘ Plymouth Sound.’ 
Surveyed by Joseph Gilbert in 1769. 

When ‘Captain James Cook was about to 
undertake his second great voyage of dis- 
covery the picked out from among his ac- 
quaintances Joseph Gilbert as Master of the 
Resolution dating November, 1771. Gilbert 
was wounded at Erromango on Aug. 4, 1774, 
and after his return to England he was 
vetired as Lieutenant and lived to reach the 
age of 91 at his residence at Fareham in 
Hampshire. 

2. Micwarn Lane. Master, R.N. (after- 
wards Lieutenant). 

Michael Lane was born in London, Mid- 
dlesex, about the year 1739, and was educa- 
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ted at Christ’s Hospital, whence he entered 
the Navy direct. In 1763 we find him serv- 
ing as schoolmaster of H. M.S. Bellona, Cap- 
tain Dennis, and among the correspondence 
o! that period Captain Graves, Governor of 
Newfoundland, speaks of Lane as a good 
draughtsman. He had considered taking 
him to Newfoundland, but did not think the 
Antelope (Captain Graves’s ship) was al- 
lowed a schoolmaster. 

From the Muster Rolls of H.M.S. Guern- 
sey it appears she was at Bay of [slands, 
an one of the officers, possibly Gilbert, the 
Master. or Michael Lane, made a plan of 
the Bay of Islands. 

There is a MS. plan of the Bay of Islands 
taken on board H.M.S. Guernsey, June, 
1764—2ft. Tins. by 2ft. Oins. (British 
Museum Add. 17693a). Two similar plans 
of York Harbour and Lark Bay, in the Bay , 
of Islands, probably executed by an officer 
oi H.M.S. Pearl and an officer of H.M.S. 
Tweed are also preserved in the British 
Mnseum (Add. 17693b and c). 

During 1767 Lane served as Master’s 
Mate of the Grenville under James Cook 
and on Apr. 12, 1768, was appointed Master 
of the Brig during Cook’s absence. He re- 
ceived 5s, per diem over and above his pay 
as Master of a sixth rate. The following 
officers served in the Grenville under Michael 
Lane :-— 

William Richardson, Master’s Mate. 
Belonging to Annan, Scotland. Age 23 on 
joming Apr. 15, 1768. He was superseded 
May 3, 1772. 

John Foot or Fook of Tavistoek, Devon. 
Age 16 on joining (date not given). Mas- 
ter’s Mate until Oct. 30, 1772. 

Robert Arnold, Master’s Mate, from Oct. 
31, 1772. Left at Deptford May 29, 1774. 

George Dudgeon, Midshipman, engaged 
Dec. 8, 1769. Of Newcastle-on-Tyne, age 
30. Discharged at Deptford Dec. 9, 1771. 

George Jones, Midshipman. Of Haver- 
tord West, S. Wales. Rose from A.B. 
March 19, 1772, aged 45 years. An entry 
igainst his name as unserviceable appears 
on Feb. 2, 1772, also on Apr. 7, 1772. 

John Nixon, Midshipman—-3l—of Flor- 
ence, Italy. Apr. 8, 1773. Promoted from 
A.B. Dec. 31, 1774; again rated A.B. and 
again rated Midshipman on Jan. 1, 1775. 

John Gillingwater, A.B. Was made 
Master’s Mate May 27, 1774, and remains 
im that capacity as far as the Muster Rolls 
go, viz., Jan. 1, 17765. 
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Michael John Lane, born at Deptford, 
Kent, was Master’s Servant. He appears to 
have joined the brig from Portsmouth, May 
4, 1774, and may have been related to the 
Master. He was still serving Jan. 1, 1775. 

The Grenville appears to have been al- 
lowed a complement of 21 all told, includ- 
ing a Surgeon’s Mate; John Anthony held 
this office on Jan. 1, 1775. (Incidentally, 
Masters, Pursers, Chaplains and Surgeons, 
were appointed by warrant until 1843 when 
they were commuted from warrant to Com 
missioned Officers. ) 

The following extracts are from the Cap- 
tain’s logs of H.M. brig Grenville, P.R.O. 
Nos. 4206 and 3853 from 1768 to 1775 (logs 
of 1769, 1775, and 1785 wanting). These 
Log Books were kept and signed by Michael 
Lane, Master and Commander. 

April 14th, 1768, to February 28th, 1769. 

22nd April. Left Gravesend. 

22nd May. Off Cape Race [passed 
through Cabot Strait later}. 

18th June. Surveying in Mutton Cove 
[near Great Mekattina Island on the North 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while 
his vessel was ashore. The ice had driven 
the ‘“‘ Grenville ’’ ashore on the 17th.] 

Note:—The incoming ice driven in by 
easterly winds drove H.M. Surveying Yacht 
Ellinor ashore in Poccauchoux or Fox Har- 
bour near this locality on July 4, 1909. 


1st July. Surveying Great Mekattina 
Island. 
17 September. Surveying and Sounding 


above Shag Islands and Rocks. 

24th September. Surveying and Sound- 
ing in Bay of Shecatica. 

Ist October. Boats ahead, stood along 
coast sounding. [Passed through Strait of 
Bellisle about 11th October]. 

14th November. Reached Deptford. 


The Log finishes Feb. 28, 1769, signed 
‘* Michael Lane.”’ 


The result of Lane’s labours for 1768 
resulted in ‘ Chart of Part of the Coast of 
Labrador from Grand Point to Shicatica, 
Surveyed by Order of Commodore Palliser, 
Governor of Newfoundland, Labrador, ete.,’ 
by Michael Lane. Published by Jeffereys 
and sold privately. A few copies of this 
are still on the market. 


The chart is not wholly superseded, in fact 
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a considerable portion remains within the 
following approximate limits :— 
50 39) N. & 58 53! W. 50 53! N. & 
51 33/ N. & 58 30! W. 51 22) N. & 
51 14/ N. & 58 08! W. 
Scale 1 inch to the Nautical 

‘The St. Lawrence Pilot,’ 
Edition, 1906, p. 180, contains the following 
reference to this survey :— 

CavTIon.—Survey.—Captain Bayfield’s survey, 
from the Strait of Bellisle westward, ended at 
Mistanoque harbour inclusive, and recom- 
menced again at Great Mekattina Island. The 
intermediate coast was surveyed in 1768, by 
Lieutenant *Michael Lane, R.N., and although 
his survey does not possess exactness, yet it 
is sufficiently correct for the ordinary pur- 
poses of navigation. Still, however, naviga- 
tion near the land between Mistanoque Har- 
bour and Great Mekattina Harbour Island 
requires caution, as the survey is incomplete. 

The following letter from Captain H. W. 
Bayfield to Captain Beaufort, Hydrographer, 
contains remarks on Lane’s charts :— 


H.O. Quebec, 17th April, 1836. 


59 22! W. 
58 08’ W. 


mile. 


Dear Sir, 

In your letter of 4th February last you 
asked me whether I considered the* coast 
between Grand Mecatina and Mistanoque to 
have been sufficiently well surveyed by Mr. 
Lane to render a repetition of it necessary. 
I have several times sailed closely along this 
coast with Mr. Lane’s original chart and 
(lirections before me, and I or my officers, 
have entered the four or five principal har- 
hours, either in the vessels or boats, viz., 
Portage Bay, Gd. Mecatina, St. Augustine, 
Cumberland Harbour, and Mistanoque. The 
last being near the extremity of Lane’s work 
appears to have been the worst surveyed, 
whilst it is the most important, because it is 
unembarrassed by rocks and breakers off its 
entrance, and is the easiest made of any 
harbour on this part of the coast. Although 
the entrance is very narrow yet there is room 
for a large fleet inside. I have therefore sur- 
veyed it, and will send it to you in the Spring. 
The other harbours are all too small and have 
too many rocks off their entrances to be con- 
veniently used by any other than small fore- 
and-aft rigged vessels; and even in them it 
is necessary to have a person aloft in order 
to make out the various islets and rocks, 
and look out for discoloured water, the 
lead being of little or no use in consequence 


* Michael Lane was commissioned as Lieu- 
tenant on Oct. 27, 1777. His name continued 
to be shewn in Steel’s Navy List until Octo- 
ber, 1794. There is a break in the Admiralty 


Library set of Sea Officers’ Lists at about | 


this period, but Lieutenant Lane’s name does 
not appear in the Sea Officers’ List dated 


Admiralty Office Aug. 1, 1794. 
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ot the water being very deep close to the 
rocks either above or under water. With 
the most accurate charts possible it would 
yet be necessary thus to trust to the eye. 
The principal use of a chart on such a coast 
is to show correctly the positions of the outer 
islands, islets, and rocks, and the relative 
position of the various small harbours, so 
that they may be readily found; but when 
once within the outer islets, and about to 
enter any of the harbours, the chart is of 
comparatively little use, and the eye, as I 
have before mentioned, must be the only 
guide. 

There is such a sameness in the appearance 
of all the islands and rocks, that 3 or 4 miles 
eff, it is impossible for any except those 
who are well acquainted with the coast, to 


make out one from another. From these 
observations respecting the nature of the 


coast you will be enabled to judge of the 
correctness of the opinion which I am now 
about to give respecting Lane’s Survey. 

That survey is not so rigidly accurate as 
to hear the test of angles, yet it is only by 
the application of that test that any error 
can be perceived in it. 

The islands, islets, rocks, &c., are so nearly 
correct in relative size, and position that no 
error can be perceived in sailing along o1 
between them. 

Every point, rock or danger is recognized 
on the chart apparently in its right position. 

On entering the harbours we find the shape 
correct, but usually the scale magnified. 

The soundings are everywhere correct, and 
I have only been able to discover two omis- 
sions, altho’ I was on the lookout aloft 
myself, or had an officer stationed there for 
the purpose. One of the omissions is a patch 
of five fathoms, with deep water all round, 
off the inner point of Mecatina Island; the 
other a rock awash, not far off the point of 
some islets, in the mouth of Shecatica Bay. 
The first might have escaped notice for the 
hest part of another century had I not run 
over it, and accidentally saw the bottom. 

The fullness of the detail in Lane’s Chart, 
shows that he must have taken very great 
pains in his survey for there is scarcely a 
cove, channel or place where a boat can pass, 
that has not soundings in it, and in which 
every rock has been shown. His work has 
been laid down on a scale sufficiently large 
to shew all the intricacies of the navigation 
distinctly. 

T think he has surveyed by the log and 
azimuth compass with the addition perhaps 
of sextant angles and observation for the 
variation on the principal points, and that 
he has attained as much accuracy as could 
be by those means. 

Now the degree of accuracy which he has 
attained appears to be quite sufficient for the 
purpose of navigation, for I ran in between 
the islands, and into the harbours, with the 
guidance of his chart, without ever discover- 
ing that it was not quite correct, and as 
safely as T could have done by the most 
rigidly accurate chart, that could be made. 
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It was not until | landed that I perceived 
errors in the shape of small islets, &., and 
not until [ took angles that | found he was 
not exactly accurate in the relative positions 
of the points. If the harbours of this coast 
were large enough to be readily used by 
square-rigged vessels even of the size of a 
sloop of war, and if the coast were not so 
fringed with islets, and rocks both above 
and under water as to render its navigation 
difficult and intricate that a chart which 
points out where dangers exist, which must 
be discovered and only be avoided by the eye 
is as useful as one more strictly accurate, 
| should recommend a re-survey, but under 
the circumstances which I have stated, I 
think it quite unnecessary. 

| must, however, beg leave to point out 
to you, that the engraved chart of Lane’s 
survey, in the same book as Cook’s surveys, 
is an incorrect copy, and moreover on too 
small a scale to be of any use.. I therefore 
recommend that a correct a be made 
of Lane’s original survey which should first 
be squared into a Mercator chart on the 
scale of an inch to the mile, between my 
stations at Great Mecatina and Mistanoque 
hy which means his work would be corrected 
in seale, general direction, and geographical 
position, 

I have the honour to remain, &c., &c. 


Joun A. Rupert-JONES. 
(To be continued.) 


A SONNETT BY COLERIDGE ? 


[HE Bibliography of Coleridge, by R. H. 

Shepherd, published in ‘N. and Q.’ 
(8 S. vii. 361 et seq.), and Mr. T. J. Wise’s 
‘Bibliography of writings of S. T. Cole- 
ridge ’ (1913) and his ‘ Supplement of Cole- 
ridgeiana’ (1919), do not include Joseph 
Cottle’s ‘ Selection of Poems designed chiefly 
for Schools and Young Persons.’ In 1903 
the Spectator printed from this ‘ Selection ’ 
(giving 1805 as the date of the edition) an 
unrhymed sonnet ‘ To Poverty,’ and sugges- 
ted that S. T. Coleridge was the author. 
In this (the first edition) the sonnet is 
anonymous, and the writer in the Spectator 
apparently had not noticed that in the 3rd 
edition (1825?) of the ‘ Selection’ the son- 
net is ascribed to the ‘‘ Late A. S. Cottle ”’ 
(Amos Sion Cottle, d. 1800, brother of 
Joseph). In the 4th ed. (1836?) the sonnet 
is omitted. In ‘Malvern Hills and other 
Poems’ by J. Cottle (and A. S. ©.), 1802. 
J. Cottle does not include it among his 
brother’s poems, but in the 4th edition of 
this work, dated 1829, there are five sonnets 
of Amos Cottle’s, among which (Vol. ii.. 





». 266) appears the sonnet ‘To Poverty.’ |S. T. (.’s that has come to light. 
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1 have not been able to trace either in Lon- 
don or Bristol a copy of the 2nd edition of 
the ‘Selection,’ but it would appear from 
the works of J. Cottle which 1 have noted 
above that he did not invariably print the 
sonnet as the production of Amos. I tran- 
scribe it as it appears in the 3rd Ed. of the 
‘ Selection ’ :— 
To Poverrry. 


Low in a barren vale I see thee sit, 
Cow’ring, while winter blows his shiv’ring 


as 
Over thy reedy fire—pale, comfortless! 
Blest independence with elastic foot 
Spurns thy low dwelling, whilst the sons 


of joy 

Turn from thy clouded brow, or with a 
scowl, 

Contemptuous, mark thee. At thy elbow 
stand 


Famine and wan Disease! two meagre forme, 
Thy only visitants, who, tho’ repell’d, 
Officious tend thee—wretched Eremite! 
Around thy cell, ah! wherefore see [ grav’d 
The sacred names of genius? Spencer here 
Found his last refuge! Otway! Butler, too! 
And Scotia’s last not least, heroic Bard! 

An examination of the quality of the 
eight other poems by Amos Cottle in the 
4th Ed. of ‘ Malvern Hills’ does not, I 
think, justify the ascription of this fine 
sonnet to his authorship. Amos’s contribu- 
tions, however, include an unrhymed sonnet 
to ‘The Nightingale.’ 

In his edition of the ‘Complete Poetical 
Works’ of S. T. Coleridge (Oxford Press, 
1912) the late Ernest Hartley Coleridge did 
not include this sonnet, and I sent him a 
copy of it, and suggested that none but 
S. T. C. could have written it. 


In his answer to me dated July 24, 1919, 
KE. H. Coleridge wrote: ‘‘ I failed to consult 
Cottle’s Poems, or at any rate, did not exam- 
ine them properly, and hence the omission. 
I have no doubt that Cottle found this prose 
draft of a projected or printed sonnet to 
Poverty among his papers. It is Coleridge’s 
way to write out prose versions of future 


‘poems. I thank you for calling my attention 


to this one, and will carefully preserve 
reer 

Apparently E. H. Coleridge accepts the 
poem as his grandfather’s, but up to the 
time of his lamented death (1921) he had not 
printed a second edition of the ‘ Poetical 
Works.’ I hope, however, that his opinion 
will incline subsequent editors to admit the 
poem as the only unrhymed sonnet of 
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As regards inteinal evidence, it may be 
noted that S. IT. ©. has elsewhere alluded to 
the woes of the poets named in the twelfth 
and thirteenth lines of the sonnet. In the 
* Monody on the Death of Chatterton,’ First 
Version, he refers to Butler and Otway, and 
in the Second Version he again names Utway, 
and introduces Spenser. It may be impossi- 
ble to determine when Coleridge wrote it, 
but it must have been between 1796, the year 
of Burns’s death, and 1805, if tht is the date 
of the first Ed. of Cottle’s ‘ Selection.’ 

1 might remark in passing, that Joseph 
Cottle’s ‘ Selection,’ an early and obvious], 
popular attempt at an English Anthology, 
is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’s’ notices 
f this Bristol publisher and his brother. 


G. W. Wricnt. 


ARMORIAL SILVER AND SHEFFIELD 
+4 PLATE.--To many, like myself, 1 
imagine, the chief interest in old silver and 
Sheffield plate lies in the crests and coats-of- 
arms engraved thereon, which, together with 
the maker’s mark and date, frequently en- 
able us to identify the original owner. We 
have exhaustive volumes on armorial china 
and on book-plates, but is there any volume 
listing old silver and Sheffield plate under 
the names of previous owners, or under 
heraldic devices, by which those interested 
could identify? I think not. 

if this is so, surely the subject is worthy 
of attention. 

Georgian silver will probably be spared 
from the melting-pot—its value is largely in 
excess of its weight—and although passing 
from one owner to another by sale, it will 
endure for many generations. 

It should not be difficult to list the most 
important pieces which bear heraldic de- 
vices. Crests alone, without arms or motto, 
might be disregarded, unless there was very 
good evidence of original ownership and 
history. 

Many large pieces of old silver are en- 
graved with a coat-of-arms with numerous 
quaiterings. Recently I purchased such a 
piece, and by reference to the invaluable 
Papworth I discovered that its original 


owner was the 10th Duke of Somerset, who 
married 
in 1793. 

There are six quarterings: 
tugmentation granted by 
Seymour ; 


an heiress in 1769, and who died 


1. the special 
Henry VIII. to 


2, Seymour; 3, Beauchamp of 
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Hache; 4, Esturmy; 5, MacWilliams; 6, 
Coker (quartered by Jane Seymour, drd 
wife of Henry VIII.). On an escutcheon 
of pretence are the arms of Bonnell, the 
heiress of which family married the 10th 
Duke. This is a single example of interest- 
ing heraldry on old silver. An examination 
of any silversmith’s window (provided he 
deals in antiques) will afford many other 
examples of note, which should be recorded. 

It is curious that the trade has apparently 
paid little attention to the heraldic signifi- 
cance of old silver. One would have thought 
that descendants of the original owners 
would have been willing to pay more than 
the general collector to secure family relics, 


if they were catalogued as such. 
The subject is certainly of interest to 
genealogists. 
P. D. M. 
My. KE. V. Knox in 


‘ \ ELO-COTONE.”’ 
. ‘An Hour from Victoria ’ 

following passage from Bacon : 
In August, come Plummes of all sorts in 


quotes the 


Fruit: Peares; Apricockes; Berberries; Fil- 
herds; Muske-Melons; Monks Hoods, of all 
colours. In September, come Grapes; Apples, 


Poppies of all colours; Peaches; Melo-Cotones; 
Nectarines: Cornelians; Wardens; Quinces. 

Mr. Knox goes on to say ‘‘ I am not quite 
clear what Bacon means by a Melo-Cotone. 
but we have some vegetable marvows, and 
if anybody can think of a name which 
Bacon would be more likely to give to a 
vegetable marrow than a Melo-Cotone, I 
shall be very glad to hear what it is.”’ 

One would have expected more Latinity 
from ‘* Evoe.’’ Sir Rennell Rodd recently 
pleaded for Italian in schools on the ground 
that to know Italian is a help to knowing 
Latin, and even if one does not know Latin, 
to recognise Latin derivations in English. 
That malus cotonewm is the quince will he 
obvious to anyone who has eaten quinces in 
Italy under their common name of mele 
cotogne (the round variety). The  pear- 
shaped variety is called pera cotogna, prob- 
ably Bacon’s ‘‘ Quince.’’ The fruit is lv 
mela cotogna and the tree il cotogno. Mr. 
Knox ought not to have been led astray by 
the taste of the melon’s poor relations when 


old. 


I. O. 
ONGWOOD— THE DEMISE OF BONA 
PARTE.—I take the following from 


P.R.O., €.0. 53/4 June 13, 1838. 
also exlvi. 322. 
We [Literary Gazette] 


Compare 


copy the following 
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from the Ceylon Chronicle. We do not recol- 
lect having heard the story before, and yet 
the editor of that excellent journal vouches 
for its truth:—‘* The genuineness of the fol- 
lowing statement may be depended upon. 
sergeant Abraham Miliington’s Memorandum 
Concerning the Demise of General Bonaparte : 
— Qn Sunday, the 6th May, 1821, I was sent 
tor, while attending divine service, to make 
a tin coffin for General Napoleon Bonaparte. 
On Monday, the 7th, I was ordered to attend 
at Longwood-house for the purpose of solder- 
ing up the body of General Bonaparte in the 
tin coffin, which we performed, in the follow- 
ing manner, in the presence of Generals Ber- 
trand and Montholon, Madame Bertrand, the 
French Chaplain, the French Surgeon, Mr. A. 
Darling, Dr. Rushop, His Majesty’s 20th Regi- 
ment of Foot, several of the French domestics, 
and Samuel Ley, private in the 20th Regi- 
ment. The body of the late General Napoleon 
Bonaparte, in full dress, was deposited in a 
tin coffin, which was lined with white silk 
and cotton. His cocked hat was laid across 
his thighs. and on the left breast of his coat 
was a gold star and cross, and several other 
medals of the same metal; several pieces of 
coins, of various sizes and different value, were 
also put in the coffin. His heart was deposited 
in a silver urn or tureen, filled with spirits, 
to which I soldered a lid or cover of the same 
material, which was placed between his legs. 
Ilis stomach was deposited in a silver mug, 
in which there were spirits, which was also 
put in the coffin. A silver plate, knife, fork, 
and spoon, and a silver service cup, were alsv 
deposited in the coffin. Previously to placing 
the body of the General in the coffin, the tin 
lid of the coffin being lined with white silk 
and stuffed with cotton, it was put in its 
place, and I soldered it on the coffin, enclos- 
ing the late General Bonaparte and all the 
above mentioned articles. This tin coffin, with 
its contents, was then enclosed in a mahogany 
coffin, and they were enclosed in a lead coffin, 
and all were afterwards enclosed in a mahog- 
any coffin, which made in all four coffins.— 
Apranam Muiuinaton, Sergeant St. Helena 
Artillery.’ ” 
K. H. FarrBroruer. 


RESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES 
(see cxlvii. 167, 225, 277, 332, 386; cli. 
43). 

SURREY. 

Purrennam. KH. Crauford, 1431. The 
eligy and inscription plate have been 
relaid in stone and replaced in the floor 
over the vault. The effigy is engraved upon 
rolled or hammered brass, and the inscrip- 
tion upon cast metal, thicker and harder. 
The old stone was 23ins. thick, laid upon 
a Qin. bed of sand, under which is the 
covering stone of the vault. 

Watrer E. Gawtnorp. 

%. High Road, East Finchley. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(GHARLES I. AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL.—In 1863, at 
38. iil. 213, 292, and iv. 195, the question 
of out of which window of the Banqueting 
House King Charles I. stepped upon the 
scaffold was discussed. I believe that the 
conclusion then arrived at, namely that this 
window was the fourth or centre window 
(now marked by a tablet) is without founda- 
tion, and hope that readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
may be able to throw additional light upon 
the points I wish to submit to them. 

A certain amount of recapitulation is 
necessary. Sir Thomas Herbert wrote that 
‘‘there was a passage broken through the 
wall by which the King passed on to the 
scaffold,’’ and Sir Philip Warwick stated 
that ‘‘ He came out of the Banqueting 
House on to the scaffold.’”’ Writing on the 
day of the King’s murder, the Scots (om- 
inissioners (letter transcribed at 3 S. iv. 
195), said that ‘‘ This day, about two o-clock 
cf the afternoon, his Majesty was brought 
out of the window of the balcony of the Ban- 
queting House of Whitehall, near which a 
stage was set up, and his head struck off 
with an axe.”’ 

But both Herbert’s and Warwick’s 
‘Memoirs’ were published posthumously, 
in 1702 and 1701 respectively, and there are 
a number of mistakes in Herbert’s book. 
So that the contemporary historians are per- 
haps a little more authoritative. Of 
these, the Dutch writer, ‘‘ Lambert Wood ”’ 
(Lambert van den Bos, or Bosch) was mos: 
in repute, and is much quoted by Anthony 
a Wood.  ‘‘ Lambert Wocd’s’”’ ‘ Life and 
vaigne of King Charles’ was published in 
Kngland in 1658, and in it he states that 
the King ‘‘ was convey’d through the Ban- 
queting House, and past’ through the great 
window upon the scaffold cover’d with black.” 
Sir William Sanderson, whose ‘ Compleat 
History of the life of . . . King Charles’ 
also appeared in 1658, adds a further detail 
by saying that the King ‘‘ was conveyed into 
the Banqueting House and the great window 
enlarged, out of which he ascends the scaf- 
fold.” I think that neither of these writers 
has been cited before on this point, but it 
seems that Sanderson’s expression ‘‘the great 
window enlarged’ clears up  Herbert’s 
“passage broken through the wall,” for all 
the seven windows on the West side of the 
Janqueting House can he described as “‘bal- 
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conied,’’ the three centre ones also being 
ornamented with a balustrade, and it stands 
to reason that in order to allow unrestricted 
passage upon the scaffold through one of the 
windows, the ‘‘ balcony ’’ portion of it would 
have to be removed. 

Why, however, both writers speak of ‘‘ the 
great window ”’ instead of ‘‘ one of the great 
windows ’’ is not clear. 

Whitehall, with the exception of the Ban- 
queting House (which, however, was dam- 
aged) was burnt down in 1698, and the re- 
maining building, though never consecrated, 
was used as a Chapel Royal from 1724 to 
1890. During the years 1829-1837 the ex- 
terior stonework was renewed by Soane, and 
at this time the window through which the 
King passed was well known. 

Writing in The Times for May 17, 1890, 
the late Sir Reginald Palgrave said: 

I maintained that the window in the West 
front of the Hall, second from the Northern, 
or Charing Cross, end of the building was 
King Charles’s window. This is the name 
given to that window by the custodian of 
the chapel . . . and the late Mr. Thoms, the 
eminent historical enquirer, assured me that 
he had seen in the pavement before that 
window a memorial stone, placed there to 
mark the spot of the execution. The correct- 
ness of Mr. Thoms’ remembrance was con- 
firmed by the late Mr. Hugh Owen, formerly 
chief cashier to the Great Western Railway. 
About 10 years ago he wrote thus to Mr. 
Thoms: 

“On the ist of May 1831, I arrived in Lon- 
don as the guest of Baron Earle Hill. That 
afternoon when we walked to see the Abbey 
(and my memory is most clear) Hill showed 
me in the foot pavement a_ stone placed 
lozenge wise. It was a blue stone, most likely 
hlue slate or blue lias. He told me that it 
marked the site of the scaffold on which 
Charles I was slaughtered. The stone was 
under the second or third window of White- 
hall next to Charing Cross. Of this point I 
am a little at a loss. but my memory inclines 
most to the second window as the one _it 
marked, from which the scaffold was entered.” 

Mr. Thoms, of course, was a former editor 
of ‘N. and Q.,’ and a most accurate writer. 
The memorial stone, therefore, appears to 
have disappeared in consequence of Soane’s 
exterior restoration during the years 1829— 
1837. Are there any MSS. throwing light 
upon the subject ? 

None of the eighteenth century engravings 
mentioned at 3 S. iv. 195, seems to me to 
possess any value, for they depict the Ban- 
queting House at a time when it was a chapel 
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{ 
/to produce a ‘‘dim religious light’? and 
perhaps obscure the painted ceiling. 


and the second and third windows miav have | 


then been intentionally blocked up, in order 





Hollar’s view, temp. Charles I., in the 
Pepysian library at Cambridge is much 
nearer in date to 1649 and proves that when 
it was taken all seven windows were glazed. 
The contemporary engravings of the “‘ execu- 
tion’’ can hardly be cited as evidence, for 
they are purely imaginative, with hardly 
a single detail correct, and are one and all 
of either German, Dutch or French origin. 

SPRISION OF 


J. G. Mupprman. 
M TREASON: PEN- 

ALTY.—Can any one inform me what 
was the punishment for the crime of Mis- 
prision of Treason in the time of Charles 
II., circa 1678? Am I correct in believing 
it to have been imprisonment for life and 
forfeiture for the same period? 


M .M. B. 
St AFFORDSHIRE POTTERY AND 
GRETNA GREEN.—In a far back 


number of ‘ N. and Q.’ (7S. viii. 207) there 
is a paragraph describing a group in Staf- 
fordshire pottery (coloured earthenware) of 
a couple being married by a Gretna Green 
blacksmith, but since that date there has 
not been any reference to it or to kindred 
items. An example of the group then de- 
scribed can be seen in the Brighton Museum, 
together with a plaque in coloured relief, 
and a tea-pot showing ‘‘ A Red Hot Mar- 
riage’’ in a black line drawing. Those 
three items are included in the extensive 
collection of ‘‘ Domestic Pottery ’”’ which 
was bequeathed to Brighton by the late Mr. 
William Willett, M.P., who showed us how 
to effect ‘‘ daylight saving.’’ 

Now, those who designed and those who 
made the wares of Staffordshire in those 
days were keenly alive to the material bene- 
fits which accrue from using a popular topic 
to sell their productions, and there is no 
doubt, in my mind at any rate, that they 
would so use Gretna Green on many more 
articles than is now generally known. Such 
pieces were bought and preserved as souv- 
enirs by couples who had been married at 
the famous place with almost as much care 
as were the ill scrawled lines which consti- 
tuted their marriage certificate. 

None of the many writers on Staffordshire 
pottery has—as far as I know—given more 


| than very few lines to this phase of decora- 


tion, and only one an illustration. 
T have a shrewd suspicion that the de- 
signers and potters would use similar pic- 
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tures—and possibly poetry of sorts—on tea 
ware, drinking mugs, et hoc genus omne. 

I know they did on jugs, and if jugs, 
why not various other pieces of domestic 
crockery which lent themselves to being 
decorated ? 

Seeing that the books I have referred to 
contain so little on this matter, | am com- 
piling a list of such articles which—with 
the kind co-operation of readers of ‘ N. and 
().’--I hope to make reasonably complete 
and satisfying. 

With that in view, I shall be greatly 
indebted to those who either possess, or 
know of, Staffordshire ware which, in any 
way, pictures or alludes to Gretna Green 
and its marriages, if they will communicate 
with me or describe the same in these pages. 

Frep Lee CaRTER. 

Christ Church House, 

Shroton Street, N.W.1. 
LLEGITIMATE ROYALTIES, 1760- 
1800.--I should be obliged if readers 

would kindly refer me to books and manu- 
scripts giving particulars of any illegiti- 
mate descendants of our present royal family 
born between 1760 and 1800. I know of 
Lady Anne Hamilton’s (1766—1846) books: 
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affirm it, the data to go upon being insuffi- 


‘Secret History of the Court of England’ | 


(1760-1820), etc. 
C. PartripGk, F.s.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
WUTINy OF BANTRY BAY.—Could any 
u* veader give me any information of a 
mutiny which occurred in a ship of the 
Royal Navy in Bantry Bay in 1799, when 
a company of the Roya] Marines which was 
on board remained loyal. The name of the 
ship and the circumstances leading to the 
mutiny are desired. 
(HARLES DE Bots. 
REA OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
*~ WAR.—What was the extent, South and 
West, of the States involved in the Ameri- 
can War for the Union? I am under the 
impression that the area concerned was 
small in comparison with the present extent 
of the United States, but am not aware 
what authorities give this area with exacti- 
tude. 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
‘(THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING’ AND 
: ‘THE EPISTLE OF PRIVY COUN- 
SEL.’--I have been reading these two works 
with some care in the little edition by Dom 
Justin McCann, brought out a year or two 
ago by Burns, Oates and Washbourne. The 
editor, though he cannot, of course, actually 





cient, seems pretty well to have satisfied him- 
self, on internal evidence, that they are both 
by the same author. I have found myself 
strongly impelled to the opposite conclusion. 
Allowing for identity of subject-matter— 
and one may well allow also for identity in 
the reading and the traditions which have 
moulded the treatment of the subject-matter 
in either case—there seems to me a deep 
unlikeness between the two treatises, in 
thought and in style. I should be glad to 
know whether any critic has taken my view. 
What discussions of the subject have been 
published ? PEREGRINUS. 
NNE WROTH OF ECKINGTON.—An 
+4 extract from the Court Rolls of Ecking- 
ton, County Derby, dated Oct. 15, 1663, 
shows that at that date Anne Wroth, widow, 
was lady of the manor. I should like to 
known who this lady was, and how she 
became possessed of the manor. In 1661 the 
lord of the manor appears to have been 
Lord John Frecheville, and in 1682 Lady 
Anne Charlotte Frecheville his second wife 
and widow. 
CHARLES Drury. 
AND TERMS: “SCRIBE”: ‘ TEN.” 
—The announcement of a sale of 
property which appeared in the advertise- 
ment columns of the Newcastle press a short 
time ago contajned a couple of curious 
items. One lot included a “scribe” of 
land at Newtown, and the other included 
a ‘‘ten’’ of iand, also at Newtown. The 
sale was advertised to be held at the Her- 
mitage Hotel, Warkworth, Northumberland. 
What explanation can be given of these 
terms? Other instances of ‘‘ scribe’? and 
‘ten’? as names of plots of land are de- 


sired. H. ASKEw. 


[Both these terms are in the ‘ Eng. Dial. 
Dict.’ and for both the Newtown documents 
are quoted. The “ scribe’’ was a long and 
narrow strip of arable land—about two hun- 
dred yards long by ten to fourteen wide. 
“Ten ” is defined as a piece of arable land in 
a common field, and the tens are said to 
measure from eighteen yards long by eight 
and a quarter yards wide.] 

ESLOP (HISLOP, HYSLOP).—Of Co 

Durham or elsewhere. What are the 
arms of this family? I have an old crest 
used on note paper, probably about fifty or 
sixty years ago. This shews an arm holding 
a millrind with the motto, Haee Manus ob 
Patriam. Can any reader oblige? 

GRANTA 





Replies. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 
151, 233, 356, 447; 


(oa ANDER 
by his authorities. 
Willi Bradford’s 


clii. 13). 


(cli, 


Rupert-Jones was misled 
The manuscript of 
of 


am ‘ History Ply- 
mouth Plantation’ is known to have 
been in Boston in 1767, but thereafter all 


trace of it was lost until 1844, when it was 
alluded to in a book as then being in the 
library of the Bishop of London at Fulham. 
This fact became known here in 1855, a tran- 


script was obtained, and the history was 
printed by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in 1856. Thereafter various efforts 


were made to have the original manuscript 
returned to Boston, where it belonged, and 
these finally succeeded in 1897. The decree 
of the Consistorial and Episcopal Court of 
London reads in part as follows :— 


(2) That the said Manuscript Book he 
delivered over to the said Honourable Thomas 
Francis Bayard {the American Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James’s] by the Lord Bishop 


t London [the late Mandell Creighton] . 


on his giving his undertaking in writing that 
he will with all due care and diligence on 
his arrival from England in the United 


States convey and deliver in person the said 
Manuscript Book to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the United 
States of America at his Official Office in 
the State House in the City of Boston .. . 
(3) That the said Book be deposited by the 
Petitioner [T. F. Bayard] with the Governor 
of Massachusetts for the purpose of the 
same being with all convenient speed finally 
deposited either in the State Archives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the City 
of Boston or in the Library of the Historical 
Society of the said Commonwealth in the 
City of Boston as the Governor shall deter- 
mine ” [(p. xxvi of the 1898 edition of Brad- 
ford’s ‘ History ”] 

On May 26, 1897, at the State House in 
Boston, Mr. Bayard ee the manu- 
script to Roger Wolcott, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who determined that it should be 
deposited in the State Archives. 

May T be allowed to protest against the 
irritating and absurd title by which Brad- 
ford’s work is usually called in England— 
namely, ‘ Log of the Mayflower’ ? The 
first page of the manuscript is headed ‘ Of 
plimoth plantation,’ and the work is in fact, 
as it is called in this country, a ‘ History 
of Plymouth Plantation.’ It is true that 
Chapter ix. is headed ‘ Of their vioage, & 
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/how they passed ye sea, and of their safe 


arrival! at Cape Codd,’ but this chapter 
fills only seven pages out of a total of 528 
in the 1898 edition. The title ‘ Log of the 
Mayflower’ must have been perpetrated by 
some one who had not looked inside the 
script, and did not know its contents. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
no such thing as a “‘ log of the Mayflower ’”’ 
is in existence. In 1901 Dr. Azel Ames 
published a volume of about 400 pages en- 
titled ‘The May-Flower & Her Log.’ In 
the table of contents Chapter ix. is called 
‘The Log of the May-Flower,’ but on p. 
231 is called ‘ The Journal of the Ship May- 
Flower.’ It runs from July 15, 1620, to 
April 5, 1621. The entire chapter is, of 


course, merely a compilation from various 
sources niade by Drv. Ames. On p. 312 is 
this author’s note :— 

Of the “ Log” of the May-Flower, the 


author is able to repeat the assurance given 


as to the brief Journal of the Speedwell, 
and is able to say, in the happy phrase of 
Griffis, “I have tried to state only recorded 
facts. or to give expression to well-grounded 


inferences.” 
Dr. Ames’s book contains much valuable 
information and should be consulted by 
(‘OMMANDER RupeERt-.J ONES. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U 


(‘OTT MILL (cli. 


AL. 


80).—I suggest that in 
the fifteenth century and later, mills 
were either cut-mills or windmills. The 
former were worked with a wheel turned by 
the force of water brought, through a cut 
or artificial channel, to the top of the wheel, 
from the higher reaches of a river or moun- 
tain stream, by which the mill stood. 


There are many such cut-mills in the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, on the tributar- 
ies of the Don; they are usually, but not 
always, called wheels; one on the Rivelin, 
still known by the name of Upper Cut 
Wheel, is shown on the Ordnance Map of 
1855. The water-corn- [or grist-] mills, so 
often referred to in court rolls and Jand char- 
ters, had cuts; and it would be interesting 
to know if the places referred to by Pro- 
FESSOR MaAwer would, in each case, meet 
the conditions necessary for a water-wheel. 
I have not met with the name “ cutmill”’ 
in any roll or charter; and apparently 
water- ‘mill was the more formal expression 
used in legal documents by the lawyers of 
those days. 

T. Warrer Hatt. 
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There appears to be no reference in Ben- 
nett and Klton’s ‘ History of Corn Milling ’ 
(London, Simpkin, 1899) either to a Cut 
Mill (or a Pye Mill). The nearest approach 
to the former is a quotation from Fitzher- 
bert’s ‘ Boke of Surveying’ (1538), given at 
p. 191 of Vol. ii. of their work, which is as 
follows : 

There be many manner of mills, as corn 
and wind and horsemills, and querns that 
go with hand: fulling mills, scythe mills, 
cutter mills, smith mills, and all others as the 
wheel goeth by drift of water. 

This hardly seems in point. 

In this district an artilicial water-course 
leading to a mill is called a ‘‘ cut.’”? Halli- 
well gives it as a word occurring in various 
dialects for a canal. If this use of the 
word can be traced sufficiently far back, 
might not ‘‘cut-mill’’ be a mill to which 
the water was conducted by an artificial 
water course ? 

Wa. Sevr-WEeEks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


pYE MILL (clii. 80).—With reference to 


| up to 1754. 
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Primrose, and of the foundation of the Berse 
Charity School by the family. He was 
apparently not certain that Mary Drelin- 
court was a daughter of John Vesey, as he 
says she was ‘‘ of the family ”’ of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. Mrs. Drelincourt had 
lived at Berse, probably after the Dean’s 
death in 1722, and was rated for the house 
She was of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, in November, 1751, and seems 
to have been dead by 1755. Palmer did not 
know the date of death or place of burial. 
Lord and Lady Primrose were both buried 
at Wrexham. He died on May 8, 1741, and 
was buried on May 11; and she died in 


; London and was buried March 1, 1775. 
| There is an inscription to them in the 


| church. 


Possibly Mrs. Drelincourt died in 
London. I do not know whether the buria! 
registers of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 


have been printed. 


Though not material to this matter, I see 


| that the Gent. Mag. in recording the mar- 
,Yiage of Lady Primrose on 21 June, 1739, 


Pye Mill, Halliwell gives one of the | 


<<“ 


meanings of pie’? as:—‘‘ The beam or 
pole that is erected to support the gin for 
loading and unloading timber. It is also 
called the pie-tree.”’ 7 
This might serve to identify ‘‘ pye-mill” 
with the kind of windmill known as_ the 
‘post mill ’’ or the ‘‘ peg mill.’’ As, how- 
ever, it appears that it is the syllable peo 
which is to be accounted for, I am afraid this 
suggestion will be of no assistance, and 
that I may be accused of rash guessing. 
Wo. Sevr-WEEKs. 


Proressor Mawer may be interested in 
the following :— 

A beck which passes through Settrington, 
East Riding, Yorks, and flows into the Der- 
went, is known as Pie-Pots Beck. It runs 
under the Scarborough Road at Pie Pots 
Bridge near the Mill Hill Laundry at 
Norton. 

T have seen no explanation of the name. 

H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

ETER DRELINCOURT, DEAN OF 

ARMAGH: MARY DRELINCOURT 
(cli. 261; clii. 83).--Mr. Palmer, in his very 
detailed genealogical ‘History of the 
Country Townships of Wrexham,’ 1903, pp. 
91, sqq., gives an account of Berse Drelin- 
court, the residence near Wrexham of Mrs. 
Drelincourt and her daughter, Lady (Ann) 


puts her fortune as £30,000. ‘The Com- 
plete Peerage’ did not notice this. 

Since writing the, above, I see from 
Vicars’ ‘Index to Prerogative Wills of 
Ireland’ that there was at Dublin a copy 
of the will, dated 1756, of Mary Drelincourt, 
then of the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, widow. Doubtless the will was 
proved in England and should be found at 
Somerset House. 


R. S. B. 


(FROWERS' NAMES FOR PLANT 
X¥ VARIETIES (clii. 64, 106).—These be- 
came common as soon as ‘‘Florists’ Flowers ”’ 
came into fashion in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Long lists of them are to be found 
in Rea’s ‘Flora,’ 1665; and these were 
greatly extended in the 1676 edition. At 
first they were generally the names of the 
raisers, as, for instance, among Auriculas, 
Good’s Purple; Rickets’ Sable; and *‘Mistris 
Bugg her fine Purple.’’ But distinctive names 
soon became universal, as, for instance, 
among Auriculas, Purple Fransway, Black 
Imperial, and Virgin’s Milk. We find 270 
named Tulips, 12 Narcissus, 63 Iris, over 
180 Anemones. I enclose a short list which 
your correspondent may care to have:— 

Named varieties of Florists’ Flowers in 

Rea’s ‘ Flora’ 1665. 

Rose :—Rose of the World; Hungarian Rose; 
red Province Rose; red Belgick Rose; Duke 
of Rowans; Vitriol Rose; Marigold Rose; Gilli- 
flower Rose; Virgin Rose; Francford Rose; 
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Cinnamon Rose; York & Lancaster; Mrs. 
Yearts Rose; Damask Province Rose; Blush 
Belgick; white Province; Batavick; Spanish 
Musk Rose; great Apple Lose. 

Tulip:—1st ed., 189; in 1676 ed., a further 
list of 80. 

Hyacinth :—None. 

Crocus :—Bishops; Imperial; 
ot Gold; Duke. 

Iris:—d. In 1676 ed., 58 more. 

Orchid :—Gnats Satyrion. 

Anemone :—Apple blossom; incarnadine de 
Spain; White of Burdeaux; perfect Curtisan; 
12 names +- 50 other sorts. In 1676 ed., 121 
more. 

Ranunculus :—8. 

Auricula :—29. 

Ames Violet or Queen Gilliflower :- 
called *‘ Clove Silences.’’ 

Gilliflower :—90. 1676 ed., 
List 108. 


Royal; Cloth 


1676 ed., 10 more. 
2 sorts, 


List of 360 and 


Epwarp Heron-A.len. 
{\URRENDER OF COPYHOLDS  (clii. 
65).—Surrenders and admissions were 
made ‘‘ by the rod” or ‘‘ by the glove.” I 
was admitted about 1880 to a copyhold in 
the manner described by Mr. SELF-WEEKs, 
and also ‘‘ by the glove,’’ which was pre- 
sumed to be that of the Lord of the Manor. 

Epwarp Heron-Atien. 
ARONETS : COMPLETION OF 
PATENT (clii. 64).—A case with some 
unusual features was that of Mr. Coleridge 
Kennard, who was offered a baronetcy in 
1890, but died before the patent was made 
out. His only son having predeceased him 
by four years, the baronetcy was conferred 
in 1891 on his grandson, a child of six, while 
his wife was granted the title and precedence 

of a baronet’s widow. 
D. O. Hunter Bratr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


OUNTAIN ASH BERRIES (clii. 81).— 
The redwing variety of the thrush, a 
bird of passage that winds its way south- 
ward in millions, in the month of October 
from its northern breeding haunts, used to 
be, and is still, snared on the Continent. 
A small frame made of a bent twig, wherein 
two horse hair nooses are dexterously fixed, 
is baited with a small bunch of mountain- 
ash berries, and hung up in a bush—hun- 
dreds of them on every small estate. Every 
morning a certain crop is gathered. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of redwings used to be 
caught that way. The custom is dying out. 
They are considered a dainty morsel, par- 
ticularly in Belgium, where the ‘‘ grives & 
la Liégeoise ’’ are highly appreciated. They 
are prepared with juniper berries. 





lt is only these northern birds one is 
after, although naturally occasionally a 
native bred bird falls a victim. The French 
proverb: ‘‘ Faute de grives (redwings) on 
mange des merles’’ (thrushes and _black- 
birds) shows, however, how much the latter 
are held in contempt. 

The Dutch for mountain ash berries is 
lysterbessen =thrushberries. That — shows 
Linnaeus’s point. 

W. ver Court. 

Le Zoute. 

‘MHE CUTTER’ (cli. 82).—The writer of 

the above book was the Rev. Arthur 
Benoni Evans, D.D. (1781—1854), professor 
of classics and history in the Royal Military 
College, 1806—1822, and headmaster of the 
free grammar school at Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, from 1829 until his death, 
Nov. 8, 1854. Of the nineteen published 
works to his credit, most are of a religious 
nature and serious in character, though he 
had ‘‘ a remarkable felicity in penning jeux 
Wesprit and those vers de société whose 
appreciation depends on a knowledge of per- 
sons and places’? (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1855). ‘The Cutter’ obviously belongs to 
jeux @esprit class of his writings. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

D® LACY FAMILY (clii. 63).—Your cor- 

respondent is correct in her statement 
that the senior male lines of the two pre- 
sumed brothers Walter and Ilbert (not Gil- 
bert) de Lacy became extinct at an early 
date. Walter had three sons, of whom 
Roger was banished, Hugh died s. p., and 
Walter became a monk; of the two daugh- 
ters, one died s. p., and the other, Emma, 
became the heiress of the family and her 
issue assumed the name. If there are any 
male descendants of the first Walter (who 
was living 1066) they would have to be 
sought for in the issue, if any, of the 
attainted Roger. The last male Lacy of 
the Ilbert line was Robert, who died s. p. in 
1193, and whose first cousin, Albreda de 
T.isours, married Richard FitzEustace, by 
whom she had John, who took the name of 
Lacy. The latter’s grandson John (de Lacy), 
Earl of Lincoln bore for arms, Quarterly or 
and gules a bend sable, over all a label of 
5 points argent. 

Cc. 8. C. (B/C). 


HITTY FAMILY (clii. 63).—I have com- 
piled from Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1927 
Edition ‘ The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ and Sussex Archaeological Society, 
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WSING (cli. 305, 336, 355, 391, 429, 
463; clii. 33).—The case of water find- 
ing, by what is presumably alleged to be 
purely dowsing, given at the last reference, 


is typical of many cases. The fact remains 
that when cases of this sort have been fully 
inquired into at great trouble and expense, 
there has always been some one or more 
flaws in the evidence or conditions of the 
test. with the result that dowsing has not 
been accepted as a fact by the scientific 
world. The great opportunities for dowsing 
to have established itself occurred when those 
agreed and properly controlled tests were 
made (also at considerable trouble and ex- 
pense) to which I referred in my previous 
notes. Instead of so doing, it failed 
thoroughly. 

It is impossible for any one fully to in- 
vestigate the quoted case, merely on the 
information given, but I do suggest that it 
does not prove that the water was found 
“by means which involve facts at present 
unknown to Science,’’ which was one of the 
conditions named at ante, p. 33. 
only this criticism, that the three failures 
to find water must have employed many per- 
sons for a considerable time, and must have 
been the ‘‘ talk of the neighbourhood.”? All 
such failures were naturally matters of great 
interest to Mullins, and he would be alert 
to obtain such information; so that I must 
ask to be excused from believing that the 


““taking of proper precautions to prevent | 


his acquiring local knowledge ’’ was in fact 
effective. 


had been made. This would naturally reduce 
his chance of failure. 


A. S. E. 


LDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES (cli. 227, 266, 410). 
An ancient house, built by the Spaniards 
at the end of the sixteenth century in St. 
Augustine, Florida, is claimed by the inhabi- 
tants of that city to be the oldest house in 
the United States. It is lived in by a care- 
taker and contains a small museum to which 
admission is charged. It has evidently been 
much altered since it was built. There is 
a second house in St. Augustine which is 
said to be of about the same date. 
I have always heard that the oldest house 


ACKERMANN. 


built by English settlers was one in Ipswich, | 


Massachusetts. It is still lived in. It has 
a projecting upper storey like some of the 
Elizabethan houses in England. TI cannot 
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L will add | 


Furthermore, he could not but | 
see where the futile attempts to obtain water | 
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remeiiber the date and have no guide book 
here to which I can refer, but I believe it 
to have been built before 1630. 
Lypra 8S. M. Rosinsovy. 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 
‘LEPHANT AND CASTLE, TEMPLE 
BAR (clii. 10, 51).—My friend, Mr. 

AmBrosE Heat, may like to know of this :— 

The Whitehall Evening Post trom Thurs- 
day, May 13, to Saturday, May 15, 1756, con- 
tains the following interesting advertisement : 

To be Soup, 
At Hatterr’s. Warehouse, the Elephant and 
Castle, Temple Bar, Having Choice of many 
thousand Gallons of best Jamaica Rum, of a 
fine Flavour, at 7s. 6d. per Gallon and by the 
Puncheon at 7s. 4d.. ine French Brandy at 
7s. 9d. per Gallon strong and fine flavour’d, 
such or Goodness seldom can be obtained, and 
Fine Orange Shrub at 6s. per Gallon: Having 
a large stock sells for Ready Money only, and, 
by appying as above, you may have Samples 
at 2s, per Quart. Carriage free to any Part 
of the Town. 
K. EK. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


IHARCOAL BURNING (cli. 441; clii. 52). 
—Information as to charcoal burning 
and charcoal burners can be found in books 
on the New Forest, especially John R. Wise’s 
‘The New Forest, its History and Scenery,’ 
Ist’ edition, 1863, 4to.; 8vo., 1880; Artist 
edition, 1883. 

The old practice is evidently still linger- 
ing on there. In a book published last year 
under the title of ‘ Unknown Hampshire,’ 
by Clive Holland (London, John Lane, 1926), 
we read (p. 21) :— 

Along some of the less frequented paths 
one may come now and then suddenly upon 
| a derelict charcoal burner’s hut; built. 
| though much smaller, very much on_ the 
| lines of a Zulu kraal, surrounded by a large 
' circle of brushwood, and a rough fence made 

of posts and rails. If one comes across it 
in the charcoal burning season the owner 

will probably be busy just outside, where 
he has what is known in the Forest as the 

burning circle. .. . 
Frepk. A. Epwarps. 

ELSON’S DAUGHTER (cli. 280, 374, 

410, 448, 465; clii. 47)..-While this 
subject is still under discussion, it may per- 
haps be of service to those interested to 
learn that much personal, and apparently 
‘authentic, information may be gathered 
from ‘A Woman’s Memories of World- 
known Men’ by Mrs. Houston (1883), Chap. 
xv., ‘Lord Nelson—Lady Hamilton,’ pp. 
| 225-236. 


James ARROW. 
Balham. 
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EDICAL DEGREES (cli. 134, 178, 232, 

284, 300).—I have culled the appended 
interesting note from the ‘“‘A Hundred 
Years Ago” section of the Sunday Times, 
Oct. 24, 1926 :- 


Medical men are now establishing a plan 
to relinquish the dispensing of medicine, by 
being remunerated solely for their attendance, 
and leaving patients to send their prescrip- 
tions to a chemist to be prepared. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


MIME OF CURFEW (cli. 369).—I. G. may 

be both interested and amused at the 
traditionary story explaining why curfew 
is not rung at Durham on Saturday night 
although on other nights it is rung at 9 
o'clock. 

William Andrews in ‘ Old English Towns ’ 
tells us that long ago a ringer went up the 
tower, according to custom, but disappeared 
mysteriously and was not seen again. 
Popular belief says that he was carried off 
by the Evil One. From that time no ringer 
could be persuaded to perform the duty on 
a Saturday night. 

George Neasham (‘North Country 
Sketches ’) gives this story with a little more 
detail. According to his account the old 
bell-ringers were an easy-going lot, fond of 


a quiet chat over a pipe and glass. Their 


favourite place was the back parlour of the 
Red Lion near the College Gates. One can 
understand their reluctance to leave these 
snug quarters on a Saturday night. One 
night, it is said, the man whose turn it was 
to ring the curfew never returned. This so 
alarmed his fellow-ringers that not one of 
them could be induced thereafter to pull a 
rope on a Saturday night. 
H. AsKEw. 


UTHORS WANTED (clii. 64, 107).—In the 
other work by the author of ‘The Wild 
Garland’: ‘A Sketch of the Life of Linneus 
in a series of Letters. Designed for Young 
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Persons :’ 120. London: Harvey & Darton, 1827, , 


the Letters are signed C. Vernon. Is this the 
author’s name or a pseudonym? A later edi- 
tion was issued in America: ‘The Young 
Botanist, ¢c.’? 120. Boston, Mass., & New 
York, 1829. 

Bast. H. Sovunspy. 


(clii. 82). : 


The author of ‘ Travels in England’ (John 
Lane), London, 1915, is Richard Le Gallienne, | 
and the quotation given will be found at the | 
«ommencement of Chap. x, on p. 166 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library 


Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘ The Citizen of the World.’ 
By Hamilton Jewett Smith. (Yale University 
Press: Milford. 8s. 6d. net.). 


A WORKMANLIKE = discussion, giving 
ti evidence of much diligent preliminary 
reading, this member of the Yale Studies in 
English offers us something of substantial use. 
Goldsmith can only be truly appreciated by 
means of understanding his hack-work. Whence 
he obtained and how he manipulated his 
materials; how his qualities of mind and style 
and temperament mastered and made supple 
his crude, uncertain knowledge: how native wis- 
dom supplied the want of scholarship, and the 
mingling of sorrow and humour gave depth and 
force to a genius which circumstance might have 
chilled to death—this kind of understanding 
opens up the poetical and literary excellence of 
his greater work just as realisation of the 
facts of his life opens up the pathos and 
melancholy charm of his channanuk. The 
* Citizen of the World’ is the best place in 
which to watch Goldsmith’s first struggles to 
free his powers, and to compensate for his 
want of equipment. There was a_touch of 
cleverness in the development of the design 
of the Chinese letters, combining as they did 
periodical publication, the satire of a foreigner, 
and the introduction of the then so fashion- 
able Chinese subject-matter. Mr. Jewett Smith 
discusses the reference books on China upon 
which Goldsmith drew, and also sets out his 
indebtedness to other ‘letters’ belonging to 
the same convention. of which the most inter- 
esting for the present purpose is d’Argens’ 
‘Lettres Chinoises.? It was a good idea to 
insert, besides a bibliography, a list of a num- 
ber of less well-known seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century books (English or English trans- 
lations) exemplifying the “ foreign-observer ” 
device. Mr. Jewitt Smith claims for ‘ the 
Citizen of the World’ not only recognition 
of the familiar master-pieces it contains, but 
also that “its greatness lies in its influence 
on the age in which it was written.” This 
is surely excessive: or, at any rate, requires 
more than mere assertion. 


A History of Cowden. By Guy Ewing. (Tun- 
bridge Wells: Courier Co. 6s.). 

YOWDEN is an isolated parish in the depths 
/ of the Forest of Anderida. For a hundred 
and fifty years or less it was one of the centres 
of the local iron industry; except for this, 
lying apart from main thoroughfares. and 
having no great house within its borders, it 
was brought but little into the general life 
of the country, and its history is for the most 
part summed up in its own records. With 
the exception of the grant of a Manor and 
mention of its ch — in the Textus Roffensis, 
what we know of it does not go back beyond 
the fourteenth century. The element Cow in 
the name is to he considered as equivalent 
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to cove, a hollow. Vle parish comprised four 
manors and possibly a fifth, one of which was 
that of St. John of Jerusalem. ‘The date of 
the present church would appear to be early 
fourteenth century; its chief feature is a 
high shingled spire set on the slope of the 
roof, considerably, as our author notes, out 
of perpendicular. The iron-works brought 
strangers into Cowden, and Mr. Ewing has 
gathered from many sources an _ interesting 
chapter on these new families of whom Tich- 
borne was the principal. Among the Rectors 
Thomas Aynscombe stands out as having held 
the living throughout the Civil War. The 
registers and the churchwardens’ accounts 
have been most carefully worked over, and 
the selection from their details has been hap- 
pily made. Without there being anything 
very startling, there is much that the student 
of bygone village iife will find to his purpose; 
and much that the curious reader will find 
amusing. We noted the will of Joan Wicken- 
den (d. 1524) who left ‘‘4s to buy an Image 
of Saynt Uncumber to stand in Cowden 
Church of Alebaster.” A later Joan Wicken- 
den (d. 1741) after living almost all her life 
on parish relief was found at her death to 
have savings amounting to £250, which were 
expended on the ceiling and restoration of the 
church. From the next century we are given a 
list of the fines paid for swearing and “ breach 
of the sabbath ” and the like. For swearing 
three different sums are imposed, and out of the 
money received for these fines 9s. was disbursed 
to one Francis Tapsell, of the same surname as 
one of the swearers. a fact which is unex- 
plained, but might be diversely interpreted. 
The book claims a place in any collection of 
village histories. 


Carducci. By John Bailey. 
6d. net.). 


MONG unfortunate dicta, to be cleared out 

ot the way if possible before they have 
had any wide effect. Mr. John Bailey has 
found Mr W. H. Davies’s “ Patriotic poetry 
is seldom enjoyed by lovers of real poetry.” 
It was not difficult to make short work of the 
clearing and the business forms a good intro- 
duction to consideration of Carducci. Learn- 
ing, too, he is reproached with. In a Taylorian 
lecture justification of that could be brief. 
This study—passing among other things 
through an interesting comparison of Carducci 
with Scott on the one hand and Pindar on 
the other—culminates in an appreciation cf 
six from among the Odes. the final one, being 
that which Carducci himself thought the best 
he had done, the ‘ La Chiesa di Polenta.’ Mr. 
Bailey speaks clearly, from clear vision, which 
perhaps, will never be very largely shared. 
The difficulty about Carducci is that, not only 
in respect of history but also in respect of 
the great universal facts of human life which 


(Clarendon Press. 
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underlie and permeate history. he has identi-— 


. Wycombe, in 
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| fied himself all too frequently and closely with 


fleeting and limited fashions of thinking and 
feeling, and with modes of revolt which do 
not outlast their generation. Even where he 
transcends them, they can be felt to have left 
some mark upon him. 


Chaucer and the Rhetoricians. By J. M. 
Manly. (Humphrey Milford for the British 
Academy. Is. net). 

YHIS is the Warton lecture on English 

Poetry. Chaucer has been much studied in 
respect of what he owed to foreign authors, 
comparatively little in respect of how far the 
ordinary routine of learning of his day exer- 
cised formative or hampering influence on 
him. Professor Manly gives here an outline 
of the part played by rhetoric in Chaucer’s 
development. Among leading ideas of the 
essay is recognition that rhetoric—l’art de 
bien dire—is the art of making the old seem 
new, effecting this by systematized amplifica- 
tion on the one hand and abbreviation on 
the other A useful account of the processes 
will be found here, and also the reasons for 
supposing Chaucer well acquainted with them, 

,; and wont to employ them. He was a well- 

educated man of a time when education was 

an elaborate discipline, involving more than 
has often been supposed. The outcome of the 
essay is the suggestion that Chaucer’s progress 
in poetry was that of “ gradual release from 
the astonishingly artificial and sophisticated 
art with which he began and the gradual re- 
placement of formal rhetorical devices by 
methods . . . based on observation of life and 

. . . imagination.” This affords another in- 

structive instance with which to contend 

against the prevalent delusion that there was 
greater simplicity or naturalness in past times 
than in our own. 


Novices TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may lke 
to send to him. 

Waren sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left+hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared,  corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 


The Publisher will be 
free specimen copies of ‘N. ¢ 


forward 


pleased to 

and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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